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Some | “assshould be prepared. This met the hearty | deadening effect of the too close pursuit of | unknown as to schooling. Thus four hundred 
ore, is | concurrence of the Men’s Meeting, who set | secular affairs without due regard to the need | and fifty-nine out of the six hundred and nine- 
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# the third. 

Fourth-day, 19th.—The reading and answer- 
ing of the eight Queries was completed. Much 
arnest and loving expression was given to the 
any subjects embraced in them. 

It was thought that in no previous annual 
wwion had so many of the smaller meetings 
been omitted or unattended. The change from 
‘mgricultural to town or city life had depleted 
many meetings of the younger or middle aged 


ment and waiting upon the Lord for his coun- | fulness of the Committee. 
sel in their perplexities or their prosperity, and 
for the refreshinent of mind and spirit with 
which He will often feed them. 

“The Light of Christ as God’s gift for 
man’s salvation’’ remains, as explained by 
William Penn, to be the root of the goodly 
tree of doctrines that grew and branched out 
of it, and will continue to flourish if we abide 
in it, and bring forth fruit from it to the 















six, or thirty per cent. of the whole. 
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ee dod were the spirit of worship prevalent in| Fifth-day, 20th.—Perhaps the largest meet-| domestic, have combined to make conditions 
nd tie the membership of larger meetings, they would | ing ever witnessed in the Arch Street house | for good health remarkably effective. 
ifort @ “still larger; for the spirit of living worship | assembled for Divine worship in the forenoon, | qualified lecturers, earnest and practical men, 
re Coe will seek fellowship with the same in brethren | and the time was much occupied in vocal de-| have been employed to enlarge the minds of 
ther, Bin any place where they can be found. livery by many. The congestion in that meet- | children for their future place in life, through 
cree @ =. The future of our meetings for worship | ing was at the expense, evident on the men’s| the knowledge and views which such instruc- 
joatty @ 4 discipline is intimately connected with the | side, of a smaller meeting, to which, however, | tors clearly elucidate. The change in arrange- 
J,8 § mezent attitude of parents towards them. If | some went who feared that the crowded meet-| ments for the First-day of the week have 


the home life lacks in reverence for sacred 
things, or deals in criticisms of the ministry, 
@ exemplifies a spirit of worldliness, the chil- 
dren of such a household will certainly imbibe 


ing through multiplicity of vocal offerings 
would not be a Friends’ meeting. But no just 
cause of complaint of either meeting was 
heard, but rather that many were edified. 
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The number of pupils enrolled in the school 
in the spring term, 1904, was one hundred 
and sixty-six (seventy-four boys, ninety-two 
girls), and in the fall term one hundred and 
eighty-three (seventy-nine boys and one hun- 
dred and four girls). The attendance of chil- 
dren from other Yearly Meetings has been 
larger than at any previous date,—even fifty- 


seemed satisfactory. The Scripture Classes, 
by readings and historical views, now come in 
the morning before meeting, and the recita- 
tion of memorized portions of the Bible is 
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te priest would stay no longer, Burnyeat 

e to the people, cleared his conscience 
ymong them, and came away in peace, his 
yart full of unspeakable joy, and his soul 
with gladness. 

These were perilous times for priests in 
(amberland. John Burnyeat had come to 
fel and see the woeful and dreadful state that 
they were in, who, for their own earthly gain, 
made merchandise of people, seeking after 
the fleece more than the flock; who were in 
the trangression of the laws of God; gain- 
gyers of the truth, and lovers of the wages 
of unrighteousness; whose labors brought 
forth no fruits to God. Feeling thus, Burn- 
yeat made various visits to priests while they 
vere preaching in their ‘‘steeple houses,” and 
faithfully ‘‘cleared himself,’’ as he expresses 
it, of his concern regarding them. The result 
yas always great peace to his soul, and some- 
times great pain to his body, and finally he 
found himself in the common gaol at Carlisle, 
where he remained three and twenty weeks. 

While in prison, as he expresses it, “some- 
thing came upon him for Scotland,’’ and as 
he was “not yet deeply acquainted with the 
way and work of the Lord’s power and spirit 
in relation to such a service,’’ he at first 
shrank from entering upon it; but upon giving 
w his own will he came to feel a readiness, 
strength and ability for the work which he 
was called upon to perform. 

Thus he started on the first of the many 
missions which occupied his whole after life. 

His work was ‘‘to call people to repentance, 
wt of their lifeless, hypocritical profession 
and dead formalities, wherein they were set- 
tled in the ignorance of the true and living 
God; and so to turn them into the true light 
of Christ Jesus in their hearts; that therein 
they might come to know the power of God, 
and so come to know remission of sins, and 
receive an inheritance among the sanctified.’’ 

He traveled for three months over rough 
and dangerous roads, afoot or on horseback, 
and his service was at steeple-houses, market 
places, and wherever else he could meet with 
people, and at Friends’ Meetings, where he 
found them. 

Being clear of Scotland he returned home 
and worked at his trade until called to go 
forth upon a new mission. 

Wherever the Quakers were persecuted, 
there came John Burnyeat. When they were 
imprisoned, he visited them, and sometimes 

imprisonment with them. For him no 
labor was too hard and no danger too great. 
With the faithful he was full of tender counsel 
and brave cheer, a strengthener of the weak 
and an encourager of the upright. He was 
“dreadful and terrible ’’ to the hypocrite and 
the rebellious, and gave no quarter to the 
spirit of separation wherever he found it. 


.. His labors led him through England, Scot- 


land and Ireland. Twice he crossed the ocean 
to America, visiting in Barbadoes, Maryland 
and New England. 

The good people of Massachusetts were not 
at this time hanging Quakers, and in some 
respects Burnyeat appesrs to have fared 
better in America than in England, as he was 
neither beaten nor imprisoned. The diffi- 
culties he met with were, however, quite 
sufficient to ward off home-sickness. 

It was his lot, both in Barbadves and in 
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New England, to deal with the followers of a 
certain John Perrot, who went beyond reason 
in preaching the avoidance of forms, holding 
that to remove the hat during prayer, and 
even to attend meeting, were forms to be 
avoided and condemned. 

In Rhode Island he had to do with one 
Gorton and his company, Ranters, who, in the 
wotds of Thomas Storey, “‘held absurd and 
blasphemous opinions, and frequently come 
into our meetings, and rant, sing and dance, 
and act like madmen, throwing dust into 
the faces of our ministers when preach- 
ing. Though they are called Quakers, and 
have meetings of their own, as we have, yet 
they have no discipline or order among them, 
but deny all that, as carnal and formal, leav- 
ing every one to do as he pleases, without any 
reproof, restraint or account to the Society, 
in anything how consistent soever with civil- 
ity, morality, and religion, and are in mere 
anarchy.”’ 

William Edmundson, who also at this time 
came in contact with this curious people in 
America, tells of a Ranter who came into a 
meeting which he held at the house of Richard 
Hartshorne, at Middletown, New Jersey. This 
man came into the meeting with his face 
blackened, and said it was his justification and 
sanctification. He sang and danced, and, ap- 
proaching Edmundson, called him an old 
rotten priest. But, says Edmundson, “the 
Lord’s power filled my heart, and his Word 
was powerful and sharp in my heart and 
tongue.’’ 

While Burnyeat was in Rhode Island, Roger 
Williams issued a challenge, with fourteen 
propositions, which were really charges against 
the Quakers, and engaged to maintain them 
against all comers, the first seven to be dis- 
puted in Rhode Island, and the latter seven at 
Providence. Like George Fox, Burnyeat was 
no man to refuse a challenge, and he, with 
William Edmundson, maintained a three days’ 
dispute with Williams, over the first seven 
propositions. Williams evidently was not 
convinced, but he failed, at least in the opin- 
ion of the Quakers, to make proof of his 
charges to the satisfaction of the large con- 
gregations which attended every day. William 
Kdmundson and John Stubbs attended to the 
dispute in Providence; they spent one day with 
Williams there, and, as Burnyeat says, “came 
away when they had done with him.’’ The 
matter was not ended there, for some years 
afterwards George Fox records that he and 
Burnyeat spent some time in answering a very 
envious and wicked book which Williams had 
written against truth and Friends. This 
answer was published under the name of 
** New England Fire Brand Quenched.” 

While on his second visit to America Burn- 
yeat joined George Fox in Maryland, and 
traveled with him to New England. They 
went, says Fox, “through the wilderness and 
through many rivers and desperate bogs, 
where they said never Englishman or horse 
had traveled before; where we lay out at night 
and sometimes in Indian towns, and many 
times very hard put to it for provisions.” 

The latter part of Burnyeat’s life was much 
spent in Ireland, and in 1683 he married, in 
Dublin, and made that city his headquarters. 
He approached matrimony in a very serious 
manner, and made his choice of a wife with 
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particular reference to the concord and unity 
of Friends and brethren. In a letter he refers 
to his marriage as follows: ‘‘We have now 
accomplished that concern of marriage which 
we have for some time been under; and 
blessed be the Lord, he has been unto us a 
comfortable director in our undertaking in 
this matter, to the satisfaction of Friends in 
general, who were with us.” 

Settled, married life must have been a 
strange experience to one so used to strenuous 
activity, but the monotony was soon relieved, 
for within three months of his wedding day, 
Burnyeat found himself confined in the Mar- 
shalsea prison in Dublin. This was all in the 
day’s work for Burnyeat, and we may hope 
that the new bride faced this early interrup- 
tion of domestic bliss with some of the Chris- 
tian fortitude that her husband always showed. 

In his dealings with the magistrates, Burn- 
yeat appears to have been respectful and rea- 
sonable, but firm to his convictions. His 
account of his particular commitment is as 
follows :—‘‘ The last First-day the mayor sent 
the marshal to our meeting in the forenoon; 
I was speaking, and he commanded me to go 
with him, which after some discourse I did. 
He commanded the meeting to disperse, but 
Friends kept quiet in their places. 1 was 
carried before the mayor, with whom I had 
some discourse, to this effect:—He asked me 
why we did act contrary to the government, 
having been commanded not to meet? I told 
him, we do nothing in contempt of the gov- 
ernment. But, said he, why do you not obey 
then? I said, because it is matter of con- 
science to us, and that which we believe to 
be our indispensable duty, to meet together to 
worship God. To which he answered, . you 
may be misled. I told him if we were misled, 
we were willing to be informed, if any could 
do it. Then it was urged, other dissenters 
had submitted, and why would not we? 1 
said, what they do will be no plea for us before 
the judgment-seat of the great God. So, 
after some other discourse, the mayor com- 
mitted me to this prison.” 

In 1688, William of Orange landed in Eng- 
land, and King James II fled to France. For 
some time past James had worked towards 
making Ireland a refuge for himself in case 
of trouble. The army there had been remod- 
eled by disbanding its Protestant soldiers and 
filling the ranks with Catholics. The Bench 
of Judges had been treated in like manner, 
and Catholic mayors and Catholic sheriffs set 
at the head of every city and county. The 
Protestants in Ireland looked at all this with 
the deepest apprehension, and the terror of a - 
massacre spread among them, so that those 
who could fled the country. 

This state of affairs became more acute 
when the banished James landed in Ireland 
with his French allies, in an effort to retain 
that island for himself. The country was 
plunged into a war, which became so bitter 
that the envoy of the King’s ally even dared 
to propose a general massacre of all Prétest- 
ants, and justified his suggestion by the saying, 
**Mercy to Protestants is cruelty to Cath- 
olics.’’ At this time no family ties bound John 
Burnyeat to Ireland, and he might easily have 
placed himself out of the reach of trouble, 
but trouble was a thing John Burnyeat never 
shunned. 





A Memorial from the Creek Monthly Meeting in 
Nine Partners, concerning our friend Tid- 
deman Hull. 

He was born in the State of Rhode Island. 
His parents were John and Damaris Hull, 
who were members of our religious Society; 
and in the early part of his life, by their 
consent, he removed and settied within the 
verge of Purchase Monthly Meeting; where 
and at New York he resided until the year 
1777, when he removed with his family within 
the limits of this meeting, then a part of 
Nine Partners Monthly Meeting, and became 
a useful member thereof, being exemplary in 
the diligent attendance of our religious meet- 
ings and encouraging his family therein. In 
the year 1781, he appeared in the ministry, 
and was serviceable therein; the young and 
rising generation particularly claimed his at- 
tention; to many of whom he was endeared 
by his tender and fatherly advice. He often 
pressingly entreated those unto whom he min- 
istered, to close in with this day of their 
visitation; and sometimes in private conver- 
sation was heard to say that he regretted 
nothing more than that he did not in his 
youthful days give up to walk in the paths of 
piety and virtue. He was divers times ac- 
ceptably engaged in visiting families within 
the compass of this Monthly Meeting, a ser- 
vice he appeared to be well qualified for; and 
frequently visited the adjacent meetings, 
particularly those newly set up. He often 
not only advised it, but was himself in the 
practice of retiring in stillness; and at times 
convened his family upon the same important 
occasion. 

In the year 17938, soon after his return 
from a religious visit in the western settle- 
ments of this State, he was brought very low 
by a fit of sickness, his life not being ex- 
pected, either by himself or his friends, to 
be prolonged; at which time his faith ap- 
peared unshaken; saying, ‘‘ My confidence is 
in the Lord, and in Him will I trust; I feel his 
presence to be near, which is above all, and | 
can rejoice in tribulation.”’ 

At another time, his children being by his 
bedside, he looking upon them, said, ‘‘If it 
is the Lord’s will that I shall go now, I am 
entirely willing;’’ soon after, with an audible 
voice, ‘‘Oh, Lord! be graciously pleased to 
take me to thyself, or endue me with patience 
to bear my pains; yet not only my will but 
thine be done; try me any way that will be 


most agreeable to thy holy will.” 
The same day divers Friends coming to see 
him, he said, ‘‘This is a hard struggle between 


life and death; I do not know which will 
have the victory; but let which will, I be- 
lieve I shall be the Lord’s,’’ with much in- 
structive advice and counsel to many that 
came to see him during his last illness; from 
this sickness he gradually recovered. 

He was taken ill of his last sickness the 
eighteenth of the Ninth Month, while sitting 
in our Monthly Meeting; in which he manifested 
the same fervency of spirit in his religious 
labors that had hitherto accompanied them. 
In the evening he signified to some of his 
family, he believed that was the last meeting 
he should attend. 

_His disorder proving to be the dysentery, 
his strength failed fast. On Fourth-day morn- 
ing following, after a wearisome night, he ex- 
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pressed a desire for stillness and an easy pas- 
sage, as he believed his time here would not be 
long. Soon after, being more free from pain, 
divers Friends being present, he said that at the 
last Monthly Meeting he attended he thought 
at the time, it would be the last, and that he 
felt his mind impressed with something to 
deliver, but did not, for the want of an op- 
portunity; which was, that Friends in all ap- 
pointments in the church be careful not to ap- 
point such as were in the practice of sleep- 
ing in meetings, referring to the frequent 
advice of the Yearly Meeting on that subject. 
Then addressing himself to his youngest son, 
he gave him much instructive counsel and 
advice. After which, lying still awhile, he 
was fervently engaged in prayer that the 
Lord would be graciously pleased to be near 
in this trying time, and that he would remem- 
ber Friends of the little meeting to which he 
belonged, that the extendings of Divine re- 
gard might be to his family, and that they 
with Friends might be kept as in the hollow 
of the Lord’s hand. After which, his dis- 
order being very sore upon him, he expressed 
but little; though, at times, he was engaged 
in prayer, and in the expression of afew words 
of love and tenderness to such as came to see 
him, bearing his pains with Christian patience 
and waiting for the time to come, that he might 
be relieved from them. He departed this life 
on the twenty-eighth of the Ninth Month, 
1795, aged about sixty-two years. 
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The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 327.) 

The Onondagas were the last tribe visited. 
Of them they say that they “have not, it is 
believed, receded in their condition since 1865, 
but, on the contrary, the deputation got the 
impression from some of their number that 
there was a little improvement, particularly 
manifested in their greater interest in school 
education and attendance of their religious 
meetings. About fifty men met the Friends 
at their council-house. The plan of letting 
out their land to white people on this, as well 
as other Reservations, is one which, while it 
impoverishes the soil, gives much less income 
to the Indians than if they would cultivate it 
themselves, besides bringing them in closer 
contact with a class whose influence is far 
from being promotive of their best welfare. 
Their attention was called to this injurious 
system, and they were encouraged to avoid it 
hereafter. The practice of commencing to 
clear portions of the land and then abandoning 
it to grow up with bushes, and the party so 
beginning holding the contro) of it, the Friends 
tried to show them was not just, and we had 
reason to believe retarded the effectual) clear- 
ing of the land, and preparing it for cultiva- 
tion. There appeared to be a necessity of 
repeating to the Onondagas what had been said 
to the other tribes, and they were accordingly 
encouraged to get more school-houses and 
teachers, and send their children to them, to 
avoid intemperance, playing cards, idleness, 
immorality, and all other vices; and especially 
to regard the marriage covenant; and to be- 
come good men and women.”’ 

The following general remarks in reference 
to this visit occur in the report of the Com- 


a 
mittee to the Yearly Meeting in 1869, « 

the observations of the deputation, they wary 
encouraged to believe that there is a 
advancement among an increasing number gf 
them, in orderly conduct and industrious 

and more concern is manifest for the 
instruction and restraint. of their childre, 
Many of them have joined religious societigs 
from conviction, and seem much interested jp 
promoting the views held by those bodies, an 
encouraging their associates to lead moral ag 
religious lives.’’ The deputation remark jp 
their report that in their intercourse with th 
several tribes, they had repeated evidence of 
the confidence and esteem which the Indian 
have for members of our religious Society, 
and they were confirmed in the belief thy 
such visits afford good opportunities to stim. 
late them in well doing, and may, with th 
Divine blessing, prove a real advantage t 
them.’ ”’ 

In the autumn of 1869 another visit wy 
paid by members of the Committee to th 
Tonawanda Reservation, who stated in their 
report that “no whites are living on th 
Reservation, but some of the land is tille 
under rent by the neighboring farmers. Th 
soil is of exzellent quality, is generally cleared 
and well cultivated, and several Indians have 
farms of fifty acres and upwards, and appear 
to be industrious and thrifty. One chief ha 
one hundred and fifty acres under cultivation 
In the neatness and comfort of their house 
the same favorable condition as compared with 
the Allegheny Indians did not appear.” 

The visit of the Friends was well received, 
These Friends observed, while on the Allegheny 
Reservation, that a number of children nea 
Tunesassa were growing up without schol 
learning from the alleged difficulty of sending 
them toa public schoo) on the Reservation, 
about three miles distant. They recommendel 
that a school-house should be erected in that 
neighborhood, and stated that they had ascer 
tained that the State Superintendent of India 
Schools upon the Reservation would be willing 
to employ, as teacher, a member of our Sociely 
whom Friends might select and recommend # 
him. This subject received favorable cor 
sideration by the Committee, and a buildig 
was soon afterward erected, a number of I+ 
dians having assisted by hauling stone am 
lumber needed in its construction, the latte 
of which was cut upon Friends’ propertya 
Tunesassa. The first teacher was Louisa Smi 
a Friend from Coal Creek, Iowa, who openél 
a school in it Eleventh Month 14th, 1870, wid 
an attendance of sixteen children, which sm 
afterwards increased to twenty-four. Shett 
sided with the family at Tunesassa. A 
has since been continued in the building wit 
more or less regularity. After the erection 
this building the Indians on the Allegheny Re 
ervation had the opportunity of sending thet 
children to eight schools, capable of accommr 
dating two hundred and fifty children, all sup 
ported by the public funds. The Committe 
observe in their report to the Yearly Meetim 
in 1871, “There are twenty other schools f# 
Indian children in the State. All of the schodl 
are said to have been taught the past year 


thirty-two weeks, and attended by one tho 


and twenty-six children, the daily avel 
attendance being five hundred and fifty- 
It is gratifying to be informed that nine 
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Science and Industry. 


The engines of the first steamer that ever 
crossed the Atlantic have been recovered off 
the coast of Cork, after more than fifty years’ 
immersion. 








these schools were taught by Indians, who are 

nted to have proved competent and 

ed well. The local superintendents of 

the schools and the teachers state that there 

gan increasing interest in education on the 

grt of both parents and pupils, and an im- 

ment in punctual and regular attendance 

the latter. The cost to the State of New 

York in supporting these schools during last 

par was $7803, and considering that the In- 

dans pay no taxes, this largeexpenditure shows 

s commendable liberality on the part of its 
gitborities. 



























































as we could judge. I made up my mind that 
there would be wood enough to last after I 
was gone. 

When you are lost in the woods, as 1 hope 
you never will be, there is one sure way to get 
out, if you are favored. Travel until you come 
to a little stream and follow it down. Nine 
times out of ten it will bring you your way 
way out, or it will lead you out by its own 
windings. | have been spared many a long, 
cold night in the woods without food or shelter 
by this maneuver. 





















































Wor p’s Postace Stamps.—The total num- 
ber of all known varieties of postage stamps 
issued by all the governments of the world up 
to the present time is 19,242. Of this num- 
ber 205 have been issued in Great Britain and 
5711 in the various British colonies and pro- 
tectorates, leaving 13,326 for the rest of the 
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with national advantage and disadvantage.” Why, 
what else can be national advantage or disad- 
vantage but individual conformity to the convic- 
tions of that righteousness which exalts a nation? 
“Certainly,” says our contemporary, “the nations 
act only too freely on this (Chancellor’s) principle. 
But we have not often seen such a cynical avowal 
since the ‘Pious Editor’ declared his ‘creed: 
‘I don’t believe in principle, 
But oh! I do in interest.’ ” 

The following discourses are to be given in a 
“ Citizens’ Conference on the Bible Principles of 
Civil Government,” to be held on the first and 
2nd day of Fifth Month, in the building of the 
First Baptist Church, Seventeenth Street above 
Walnut, Philadelphia: 

“‘ National Reform and the World’s Evangeliza- 
tion,” by T. H. Acheson, Denver, Colorado; “Chris- 
tian America, the Hope of the World,” by Floyd 
W. Tomkins, Philadelphia; “ Our Corruption of the 
Family,” Francis A. Lewis, Philadelphia; “Our 
Treatment of the Weaker Races, James A. War- 
den, Philadelphia ; “Our Political Corruption,” 
Frank P. Parkin, Philadelphia; “Irreligidus Ten- 
dencies in Public Education,” R. C. Wylie, Pitts- 
burg; “Spiritual Interests as Affected by Public 
Evils,” Joseph W. Cochran, Philadelphia; “A Plea 
for more effective Service in behalf of Christian 
Citizenship,” A. T. Taylor, Philadelphia; “ Loyalty 
to Christ in the Realm of Citizenship,” John F. 
Carson, Brooklyn; “The Religious Element in 
College Education,” Kerr Boyce Tupper, Philadel- 
phia. 

We have received as an extract from the Sun, 
of Springfield, Ohio, the following letter of Fred. 
W. Barrett to his pastor, written Third Month 12, 
1905: 

“Dear Sir :—In your remarks this evening you 
roquosted all of uc to take peucll and paper and 
write down any reason which prevents people from 
confessing Christ, except that they are ashamed 
of Him. 

“I think few people now are ashamed of Christ. 
The reason they don’t confess Him is because they 
know they are not repentant, and that therefore 
it would be hypocrisy to confess Him by partaking 
of baptism and the Lord’s supper. 

“Perhaps it sounds harsh for a minister to tell 
his audience they need to repent of sin—but re- 
pentance is certainly necessary before confession 
of Carist can mean anything. 

“So also with Dr. ——’s sermon. All believers 
were urged to confess Christ—and repentance was 
never mentioned. True, Jesus said, ‘ Whosoever 
believes on Him.’ But a passage is not to be taken 
by itself; different passages interpret each other; 
and Jesus also said, ‘Except you repent you shall 
all perish.’ His teaching taken as a whole makes 
repentance as well as belief necessary before his 
blood will secure the pardon for sin. 

“Repentance is seldom preached any more— 
it is all believe, believe, believe. At the begin- 
ning of the Gospel times few believed: people 
thought He was an impostor. But now there are 
very few in Springfield who do not believe. So 
what we lack is not belief so much as repentance; 
for there are thousands in Springfield who are not 
repentant—1. e., they are not willing to give up 
various kinds of sins. 

“ By belief I mean: ‘I believe Jesus is the Christ.’ 
By repentance I mean, ‘I am trying to obey God 
in everything,’ for if repentance is given its right 
place in the sight of the people I think more will 
give themselves to God.” 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—President Roosevelt has been lately 
in Colorado upon a hunting excursion. It is stated that 
he will be visited by Secretary Loeb before he moves his 
camp too far into the wilds of Colorado, in order that im- 


portant national business may be brought to his attention. 


By a law recently passed, the pure food laws in Penn- 


sylvania are now said to be materially strengthened, and 
absolutely prohibit the use of preservatives of any kind, 
whether harmful or not, as an addition to food commodi- 
ties with the view of preserving them. 

The New York law prohibiting an employee of a bakery 
from working more than ten hours a day or sixty hours a 
week has been declared by the U.S. Supreme Court to be 
void. Justice Peckham, in delivering the majority opin- 
ion, said: ‘* The general right to make a contract in rela- 
tion to his business is part of the liberty of the individual, 
protected by the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. Under that provision no State can deprive 
any person of life, liberty or property without due process 
of law. The right to purchase or sell labor is part of the 
liberty protected by this amendment, unless there are ex- 
cluding conditions.” 

The secretary of the United Mine Workers asserts that 
in the Third Month that organization showed the largest 
number of members in its history, and is larger than any 
other labor body in the country in point of membership. 
The paid-up memberships number 298,379, besides 30,000 
who are exempt from paying dues owing to strikes or 
slack work, making the total 328,379. It is said the next 
body in order of members is the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, with 191,000 names. 

South Carolina is making a methodical effort to divert 
the stream of immigration to her territory. The State 
has about 14,000,000 acres of unoceupied land, and de- 
sires white persons to develop the fields and mines. Head- 
quarters have been opened in New York City under super- 
vision of the State Commissioner of Immigration. Those 
coming from Southern Italy, it is supposed, would find a 
congenial home in the Southern States. 

According to statistics furnished by Dr. Drake, of the 
Health Department of Chicago, the duration of life in that 
city has greatly increased since 1870, and it is now the 
most healthful great city in the world. 

A great decline in the price of wheat, deliverable next 
month, has taken place. Speculators had forced up the 
price to about $1.20 per bushel, when the Government re- 
ports respecting the prospects for a crop this year con- 
siderably in excess of that of last year caused a reaction, 
which resulted in a general desire to sell, and millions of 


dollars were probably lost by the speculators, who were 
no longer able to contro) the market. 


While searching for fossils in the cretaceous svil of 
Staten Island, near Kreischerville, there was recently dis- 
covered specimens of amber. A large number of them 
were in the form of drops or “ tears” of considerable 
size, but the larger number were irregular lumps as large 
as filberts. The amber was found in a lens shaped clay 
bed about three feet thick and eighteen feet in diameter. 
The bed was characterized by layers and closely packed 
masses of vegetable debris, consisting of leaves and twigs, 
and fragments of lignite and charred wood. 

Governor Pennypacker has approved the Grim automo- 
bile bill, which regulates the speed limit of automobiles 
to a mile in six minutes in cities and boroughs; a mile in 
three minutes in the country; requires operators to take 
out a license, for which they shall pay $3, at the State 
Highway Department, requires the machine to carry a 
light in the front and the back, regulates the proceedings 
of action against offenders and prescribes a penalty. It 
goes into effect First Month lst, 1906. 

FoREIGN.—A despatch from London of the 23rd ult. 
says: An earthquake lasting several seconds, and occa- 
sioning much alarm, was felt about 2 o'clock this morning 
throughout Derbyshire and Yorkshire and in adjacent dis- 
tricts. There was trifling damage to walls and roofs in 
some places, but nothing serious is reported. 

Japanese and Russian troops are reported to have had 
several encounters in Manchuria. A naval battle appears 
to be impending between Russian and Japanese war-ships 
off the coast of Asia. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg says: The Minister of 
Agriculture is drawing up a plan to meet the peasants’ 
demand for land, which contemplates practically the in- 

| troduction of the American homestead system in the State 
domain of European Russia, which comprises 34 per cent. 
of the total area. 

Disorder and unrest continue throughout Russia. Dom- 
iciliary visits and arrests by scores and hundreds are re- 
ported in every part of the empire, and meetings of all 
classes of the people are forbidden and broken up by the 
police under the direction of local Governors. Large re- 
inforcements of troops and especially of Cossacks have 
been brought to St. Petersburg. Arrests and searchings 
of the lodgings of suspects continue. General Trepoff 
has notified all manufacturers to guard against incendiar- 
ism, and through house porters has warned every family 
that women and children must remain off the streets on 
“ May Day.” 

It is said that for at least a generation past the first 

j day of Fifth Month has been dreaded more than any other 


in the entire year in those parts of Europe where Niky. 
ists, Communists, Anarchists and other peace-distarhey 
have chosen that day for uprisings. 

The circulation of revolutionary literature among 
troops throughout Russia has now spread to the 
of the Imperial Guards, and a general order has been 
sued to the guards forbidding them to read proclamatiog 
thrust into their hands in the streets. 

Dr. B. Laquer, in a paper on “Social Hygiene in thy 
United States,” submitted to an International Congray 
sitting in Wiesbaden, Germany, says: “ Although moy 
temperate in the use of alcohol than the Germans gy 
working an average of 10 per cent. shorter hours, th 
Americans are exhausted earlier in life.” He has gives 
these figures for each thousand of the population: Th 
number of persons from 40 to 60 years of age are: In Ge 
many, 179; in America, 170. Persons over 60: In Ge. 
many, 78; America, 65. Dr. Laquer did not undertaky 
to explain the facts. He simply gave them as the res} 
of inquiries which he made during a visit to the Unite 
States in 1904. 

Japanese are said to be coming in large numbers toth 
Sandwich Islands, and that, as a rule, after remaining g 
short time they continue their journey to the Unite 
States, as many coming to this country from Hawaii » 
land here direct from Japan. 

It is stated that Ireland is one of the few countries iy 
Europe the courts of which do not grant divorces. Th 
Irish tribunals, like those of Italy, will grant a judicial 
separation, if a citizen who has his legal domicile in In 
land wishes to get a divorce the only manner by which 
he can do so is the costly and lengthy process of having 
a bill passed through Parliament dissolving the union, 

Sweden has had “ school gardens ” for many years past, 
and their number now amounts to several thousand. bh 
Belgium, in the country districts, many schools have plot 
of ground varying in extent from an acre upward, wher 
a thorough grounding in agricultural science is given, 
The younger children are taught the use of the spade, hi, 
etc., with such knowledge as suits their young minds m 
garding various vegetables and fruits. For older pupik 
the field is very extensive. They are shown how to plant 
slips, to plant flowers in pots, to graft, and to transplant, 
They are taught to lay out a small nursery, to prepam 
the ground, to sow seeds, and to care for the plants de 
ing their growth. The very important subject of ferti 
izers is fully explained, as well as the dangers from it 
sects and the remedies. Then they learn how to gather 
seeds and how to keep them, and how to recognize 
onous plants. Gradually the whole science of agri 
is then unfolded. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarding School.—for convenient 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wil 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., aad 
2.48 and 4.32P.m. Other trains are met when requested 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-in 
cents each way. To reach the Schvol by telegraph, win 
West Chester, Phone 114a. Epwarp G. Smep.ey, Sut 


Diep, at her home, near Whittier, Iowa, on Secasl 
Month 12th, 1904, Mary J. Yocom, wife of Thomas). 
Yocom, in the sixty-ninth year of her age; a beloved mm 
ber of Springville Monthly Meeting of Friends. She bom 
a long and protracted illness with wonderful Christie 
fortitude and patience. Many were the remarks thi 
dropped from her lips from time to time, leaving the 
soling belief that she has been gathered safely home, a 
time taking her life’s companion by the hand, sayig 
“Dear one, thee knows the way as well as I. It wills 
be long ’till thee will come. We have had many trial 
and tribulations in our lives, but I believe our sins 
all be forgiven, and when this suffering is over, the weal] 
soul shall find rest in that home where Jesus lives.” & 
another time expressing a great concern for her ¢ 
that they, with her, might make a peaceful and va 
landing, she said: “It would be so sweet,—at peace, 
landed on that Sure Rock! I do not see anything in @ 
way now. I do not know what may be, but I want to be 
able to say, ‘Thy will, not mine, be done.’” 

—, at her home in Pleasantville, Westchester 
N.Y., on the twentieth of Fourth Month, 1905, Susana 
RoBinsoN HOWLAND, wife of Robert B. Howland, 
seventy-eight years. Interment in Friends’ Buryiit 
ground, Chappaqua. The work of Christ our righteow 
ness is realized to be peace, “ and the effect of righteot 
ness, quietness and assurance forever.” 

—, at the home of her daughter, Cora BE. Y# 
Vechten, Elkland, Pa., Seventh Month 5th, 1904, 
BATTIN, wife of Reuben Battin, aged seventy-five yeah 
six months and eight days; a member of Muncy 
and Elkland Particular Meeting of Friends, Pa. 
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